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thought of success. A man was not to lie,
or even to give up his dignity, on any
patriotic plea, and I have heard him say,
"1 have but one religion, the old Persian :
to bend the bow and tell the truth," and
again, " There are things a man must not
do to save a nation/' and again, " A man
must not cry in public to save a nation,"
and that we might not forget justice in the
passion of controversy, " There was never
cause so bad that it has not been defended
by good men for what seemed to them good
reasons." His friend had a burning and
brooding imagination that divided men not
according to their achievement but by their
degrees of sincerity, and by their mastery
over a straight and, to my thought, too
obvious logic that seemed to him essential
to sincerity. Neither man had an under-
standing of style or of literature in the
right sense of the word, though both were
great readers, but because their imagina-
tion could come to rest no place short of
greatness, they hoped, John O'Leary es-
pecially, for an Irish literature of the
greatest kind. When Lionel Johnson and
Katharine Tynan (as she was then), and I,
myself, began to reform Irish poetry, we